CHAPTER VI
BROAD FEATURES OF HUMAN BEHAVIOUR
IN addition to the instincts we have to recognize and study
certain innate tendencies of the human mind that are of a
general rather than a specific character. They can hardly be
called instincts, since they are not dispositions determining a
particular mode of action in a particular situation, but are
rather seen to be general modes of behaviour in which various
instincts manifest themselves. Such general innate tendencies
are sympathy, suggestion, imitation, play, and habit or
routine. The first three we shall leave for consideration in
a future chapter; here we shall concern ourselves with the
tendency to repeat the familiar and the tendency to play, both
of great importance in education.
Professor Sir T. Percy Nunn points out that the activities of
man generally assume either a conservative or a creative form,
and that the routine tendency is the typical manifestation of
the former. [We all tend to do things apparently for no other
reason than that we have done them before, and that they are
familiar to us. McDougall talks of ** the tendency for every
process to be repeated more readily in virtue of its previous
occurrence and in proportion to the frequency of its previous
repetitions"; l while one of Spearman's principles of cogni-
tion is that ** the occurrence of any cognitive event produces
a tendency for it to occur afterwards." * This tendency,
which makes generally for inertia, is far from being a wholly
regrettable characteristic of human nature, although, like any
other, it may get out of gear and fail to preserve its proper
place in our mental economy. It operates in the hundreds of
actions we perform every day without troubling to think, such
as waking, sleeping, dressing, eating, much of our work, and
1 An Introduction to Social Psychology, pp. 1x5, n6*
9 Tht Naiurt of'InUlligmct* and the Principles of Cognition, p, 132.
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